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ABSTRACT * 

For many years American Society ^seemed to feel that 
all institutional and cultural development of the United Staters came 
directly from lestern European historical tradition. The greater 
society lost much of the enrichment and perspective that comes from 
the acceptance of a cultural pluralism that includes American Indies 
contributions in society and cultural development. Hith the growth of 
the Concept of cultural pluralism, however, the Indian community has 
undertaken programs and activities to preserve the further 
understanding of their cultures. Attention has -been directed to the / 
inadeqiiacy of many textbooks in dealing vith American Indian history 
euid culture; efforts have been made to rempve educationsJ. materials 
prejudicial to Indian culture. Other projects have sought to preser/e 
the laigtguages, legends, customs, and histories of various tribes. 
Cultural materials programs that might still evolve include 
publications on original histories and research on values systems^ 
studies on Indian governments and legal systems, recordings of Indian' 
languages, preservation of Indian oral literature, and changes in 
instructional and curriculum materials to accurately reflect Indian 
culture. In addition to describing -efforts to preserve the Indian \ 
cultures a^d to promote understanding of them, this document traces 
the concept of cultural pluralism and its application in American 
Indian education and discusses the types of curriculum changes 
necessary to help the two cultures educate each other^ (DS) 



* Beprod actions supplied by EDRS are the best tha^t can be made ^ 
*. from the original document. . / ♦ 
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FOREWORD 



There arc two themes that are prominent In Americai^ Indian 
education today;. These two are a culturally relevant curriculum 
and the training of Indians so they may assume professional leader- 
ship roles in education. It is with considerable pleasure that the 
Office of Indian Education Programs is able to share with you evi- 
dence that these two themes are aUve and expanding, and that the 
Bureati of Indian Affairs is' contributing toward them. The articles 
pertainiiig to day-care, early childhood education and cultural 
•tudies are all directly related to cultural relevancy in the curricu- 
lum. The Cultural Studies effort is a special emphasis the Bureau 
is making toward tribal involvement devoted to the development 
of materials that have a variety of uses, not the least of whichys in 
tt^ school program. r - 

Of course, leadership is the key to quality education and it is 
with pride that the two dissertation abstracts are presented from 
the professional research of Dr. Samuel Billison .(Navajo) and Dr. 
Jerry Jaeger (Sioux) both of whom are Bureau school administra- 
tors. The' continued professional development of Indian leaders 
augurs wen for the education oif the Indian diild. 

William J. Benham, Jr. 
Acting Director of Indian 
£ducatian^bt>grams ^ 
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The main purpose of any bulletin such as tl^ls one by the BIA j 
Office of Education Programs is to disseminate information to a -j 
wider axidience. In this instance, the purpose is to provide educa- 
tional research information for professional educators involved in 
the education of Indian youth and for Indian commimities whose 

children attend school. ^ 

I 

Wnother aspect of the purpose of the Research Bulletin pertains 
to Ihe belief that education can be improved via research and - ; 
development activities that are devoted to a detcm^ination of effec- 
tive practices. Hopefully, practices in the education of Indian 
childrea will be improved if information about effective approaches 
and techniques reach a wi<}er audience. Therefore, the Bulletin 
has a- major focus on research in education that describes effective 
practices. ' . . . \ 

Anofiier purposib of the Sulletin is to provide a vehicle fpr edu- 
cators to use exchange information. It is a Well known fact that 
literally hu^mds of professional educators have performed major 
and nuhor research .regarding their own interests in working with 
Indian children. Some of these works have been prepared in the 
form of fiieses and dissertatioos. So^ the Bulletin serves as a com- 
munication device for professional educators to use in order to share 
their findings with an audience greater th^ the immediate school 
or the*college or xmiversity that granted them a masters or doctors 
degree. Educators are invited to submit an abstract of their thesis 
or dissertation (or both) .for dissemination and for possible inclusion 
. lathe Biilletin in a fulT article. 

.... .. Thcmiig^ Hopldns, C3^ef 

Division of Program Review 
and Evaliiation 
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CULTURAL STUDIES IN INDIAN EDUCATION 

^ ^m^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

An Overview Impression 

From physical heights, whether Macchu Pichu. Xochicalco. the 
Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan. the Caracol at Chichen Itzi. 
Puy^. Tsikomo or Blue Lake, Indian cultural development can be 
•een li^ terms of change and yet continuity: language continues, 
structures in which ceremony takes place, socio-religious s}^ms 
persist and sustain. In this manner one realizes hOMMhe past lives 
subtly in present expressions of individual and commim^y life. At 
Xbe same time, one sees the conjtmction of many forc^ and trends 
that represent time line intersections where new^ directions may . 
bgin to be taken but ziot severed from past paths. 

While we cannot turn back to a previous time and revive all of 
the cultural features intact, much of the past can be tmderstood and 
aerve us in the use of traditional values, institutions, and other fea* 
tures of a legacy in the present and future. This realization how- 
ever^ depends on how we understand the^^tems and values as 
functional in certain other times, with certain support featof^. still 
able to functidn*in a later time. The form may change, but the 
content remains relatively iinaltered* ^ 

To know the use of tradition in a later time we must know much 
about ^^ur forces that affect us as human beings generally and as 
part of unique cultural groups. We must ccmi^rehend the implica* 
tkms of culture as an evolving dynamic force highly adaptive and 
subject to countless internal and external forces constantly affect* 
ing m^ijpf^t^n and yet providing the flexibili^ for chaxige. 

Cultural Stttdzes in iTuiianEduc^^ 

For purposes of this discussion a very' broad interpretaticn of 
^coltoral stuc^Ks'* is necessary. One must not only consider the 
reaaon(s) why vx emphasis on ethnic/cultural studies has occurred 
but, mod perhaps most important it is essential to understand how 
these studies must be applied in contexts of personal and oommun* 



tty MCd. Further, If maxlmtim benefit i> to be realized from cul- 
tural studies and associated programs, there must be impact^ and 
T«*«ning through such efforts In new approaches to educational 
programs at aU levels of instruction. Cultural studies must be 
capable of providing insight and app'reclatipn for ailturil diversity 
between Indian and non-Indian, as well aS among the American 
Tw/ti«« people themselves. In line with these remarks, the following 
outline will serve as a general guide to the discussion: (1) cultural 
pluralism and its application in Anferican Indian education: (2) 
response to cultural pluralism — programs and activities in the 
Ixadian community. 

Concepts of Cultural Pluralism and its applieation in American 
Indian Education 

The uniform curriculum works badly because it does not 
permit of relating, teaching to the needs ot the particular 
Indian children being taught. (McHam. 1928: 1) [Further] 
the jcurrioilum must not be standardized." The text books 
must not be prescribed. The teacher must be free to gather 
material from the life of the Indians about her, so that the 
little children may proceed from the known to the unknown 
and not be plunged into a world where all is unknown and 
unfamiliar. The little desert Indian in an early grade who is 
required to read in English from -a standard school reader 
about the ship that sails has no mental background to imder- 
^¥mrs^ what it is all about and the task of the teacher is rena^ 
dered almost impossible. The material, particularly the 
early material, must come from local Indian life. or. at least 
be within the scope of the chUd's experience (Ibid: 33). 



Both the government and the missionaries have often 
failed to study, understand, and take a sympathetic attitude 
toward Indian ways, Indian ethics, and Indian religion. The 
exceptional government worker . . . [has] demonstrated what 
can be done by building on what is sound in the Indian's own 
life (Ibid; 16). 

The methods must be adapted to individual abilities, 
interests, and needs, llndian tribes and indiviAial Indians 
within the tribes vary so greaUy that a standard content arid 
Siethod.of education, no matter how carefully' they might be 
prepared, would be worse than futile {Ibid: 32). 



Tb* minionsriet need to havt ■ better underttandlng of 
the IndUn poiot of view of the Indian's religion and ethics, 
la order to start from what is good in them as a foundatio n . 
Too frequently, they have made the mistake of attempting 
to destroy the existing structure and to substitute something 
else without apparently realising that miich in the old has its 
place in the new (IbitL SO). 

The foregoing remarks are found In the Meriam Report of 1928 
and referred to studies conducted in Indian program administra- 
tion, a situation that had become critical by the 1920s. A quick 
survey of recent recommendations as the Havinghurst, Kennedy 
Sub-Committe^Hearings and other studies of Indian education will 
have an ironical familiarity with these passages. The Meriam 
Report resulted from an issues and concerns that many expressed 
over /the manner in which Indian programs were administered; 

ly education. That issue had its origins institutionally and 
in TpcHify beginning about 1867 when the Indian Peace Commission 
to Congress certain measures for reducing Indian 
hostiliti^ along the advancing frontier in the Western United 
States. Recommendations included programs that would replace 
Indian languages with English. Probably traditional institutions 
..and culture idefltification were maintained thrdtigh such language 
programs. Day schools, and by 1879. Carlisle Indian School, soon 
replaced mission school systems The^f-reservation school system 
was established. With that qrstem came tnnyifw^^Tn govemmeht 
control over education of the Indian Contemporary and corollary 
events in sodp-political areas were manifest in the 1887 Dawes 
Severalty Act which fragmented Indian land holding patterns.* 
shifting from romraunal. tribal ownership to individual title holding 
patterns. The interpretation of motivations bdiind actions of those 
wbp saw these measures as necessary to bring Indian people into 
fbm greater society and those who were pragmatic politicians and/ 
or militarists continues as the subject of great debate. However. 
toe oar purposes, the outcome was the same. Indian culture. lan- 
gnige, trad i tions and strone sinews of connection with family or. 
tnbal traditions were eitl^r cut or aeverdy altered by these acts. 

ibteae remarks axid br^ oCitline of cultural factors in education 
must also be viewed in even a greater context of «^*»nfr ap- 
pfOKbea and concepts. Central to this discussion^ is ^ manner in 
tHikb indigenoos civilizations of America have been portrqred and 



eoDsiitertd «s tubjtcts of study In- history, uithrapology. 
btnaylroal icicncet. and othtr acadtrnte diaclpllnet. Thett and 
otbmr diacipllnet haw done much to influence the development of 
y^^textbookt, teacher tralninf and other education programs. To a * 
certain extent policies underlying programs dealing with the Indi|p 
people also have been affected by academic studies. 

understand this development of theory, one authority and 
his work may illustrate the character of study that marked early 
xeaearch and writing about American Indians. 

.The Doted^enthrppologist. Paul Radin wrote in 1927 (intdtest* 
-J Ingly coincidental to the Meriam Report): 

^'When a modem historian desires to study the dviliza- 
tkm of any people, he regards it as a necessary preliminary 
that he divest himself, as far as possible, of all prejudice and 
Mas. He realizes that di^^nceesbetween cultur^f exist, but 
does not feel that it is necessarily a sign of inferiority that a 
people differs in custom from his own. There seems, how* 
ever, to b6 a tin^t to what an histoitan treats as legitimate 
difference, a limit not alwa5n easy to determine (Radin^ 1957: 
ix) (emphasis added]. 

The term *xmcivilized* is a very vague one. and it is spread over 
a vast medley of peoples, some of whom have comparatively simple 
aatopa 'awi othK extremely compliratftd 000 (ioc oty 

• * ^ * 

Radin went on to discuss the importance of social Darwinism, . 
combined with a certain amount of romanticism^ that often dis- 
torted the concepts of culture. 

^'Within one hundred years of the discovery of America, 
it had beoome an ineradicably established tradition that all 
tiie aborigines encountered "by the Europeans were simple, 
untutored savages from whom little more could be expected 
fbmn from'. . . children, individu^ who Vere . . . slaves of 
tiieir passions, of which tfc^ dan^aV one was hatred. Much 
of fbis traditidp .\ . has persisted ko*the present day [Le^ ^ 
1927] (TMd: x). The fundamexftal posifion taken during these 
jears was based on the doctrine that '\ . . . primitive peoples 
lepresen t an early stage in the history of the evolution of ' 
culture fZoccUjL'* 
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lUdla WM occupied with the phlloeophlcel thought of primitive 
man. In thU Investigation he presented a principle that remains 
near axiomatic as one considers basic characteristics necessary 
In the evaluation of any "civilization". Radin considered legiumate 
philoeophical systems did indeed function In all societies; to a great 
extent the issue was irrelevant to matters of complexity or prunl- 
t i v sness of society. "Complexity of civilization has . . . compara- 
tively little to do with the existence of such formulations (lan- 
guage, systemic categories, etc.]. Indeed a complex civilization may 
very well stifle the urge to philosophize where it does not actually 
prolilbit it (Radln. 1932: xxiv|." 

Flpally. In hU dlscu^ion of approaches reUting \o philosophical 
thought and systems among societies. Radin touched the real issue 
when be began to consider what most authorities of his time would 
accept as valid criteria ior gauging the existence of phHosophical 
fcMtnulations. For most who woiild evaluate the validfty^of such 
formulations the ultimate conceptual frame of reference was . . 
the Integrated philosophical systems which began in Western 
Europe with Plato and Aristotle {Itnd: xxv)." Finally, he com- 
mented: "At the bottom of all these theorists as well as many of 
the ethnologists whose data they have used, whether they admit it 
to themselves or not. predicate ^^s pe c ial kind of mentality for all 
bat the Gc^eeks and their cultural descendants (Ibid: xvi).'** 

While these statements tend to oversimplify a highly ocunplex 
subject, we should be able to agree that pragmatic and scientific 
forces have combined to form a collective set of limiting factors in 
considering the statixsT role and vitality of American Indian cul- 
tures. From such force s and Influences emerge unfortunate limita- 
tioas Ml the appreciation of Indian cultures, h&tory and society. 

From premises patently stated or tacitly understood, a host of 
qualifying factors enter the consideration of American Indian 
a o ci e ty and its place in national or world civilization. The result 
is myopic «nd destructive not only to ttw concerns of Indian oom- 

\ 

•For aa Impottant -illwiiMlnn oa evaluanon of culture ace Kdth H. Basao 
«Bd ISsd Alkderaoo, **A Western Aptfbbe Wrttlnc System: The Symb^ of 
Silas John." SctefKe VoL ISO (Jane 1973). pp. ldu-1022 aad Edward H. Sploer. 
Hayw O M d M. Ttempsoa.- eds. Ffacrof SsoteCy fn thm SouxHiomat (New York^ 
ISIJX / 



monlty but to Xhm g^^mfr wodrnty which \ o» w mttch of ih# rarich- 
•nd p«rsp«cthr« that cooam from «cc»pt«nc« of pturmlum that 
tndiaa coptrtbutiona in aociety and cxUturml development. 




iBtmatinclr. mm of th« grMt achi«vmont» in CuropMn cul- 

■« mmt up f iMiMntil propoaitlona which later conflicted with 

tlM Inatitutiooa and ethica of the American^ Indiana The EnUght- 
It la aicnifi^aot for the reversal of medieval orientations of 
d man and traporal society to raligioo. Fro^pr the Middle 

dominated by the church, all events in human existence were 

oi^niatety interprsted in terms of mao> rewards or pu n is hm ents 
In ayes of Cod. With scientific discoverieiyand accompanyixvf 
pbOoaophical treatiae of the Ace of Reason, ma^ became the center 
of tiM universe and the xi^ianipulator of all natural lorces. L^ter. 
the Pio i e at ant Ethic, the consideration of salvation by determina- 
tion throush the "ciact**. often measured by accumulati<m of mate- 
rial weaHh^^^atabtfiOMd the fowndattoo. for colonial societal attitudes 
d the Indian. Issues were immediately defined, which would 
ite the two peoples. Use and "ownership" of lmx>d ; concepts 
Justice and doc process, religious matters, race, other factors 
ultimately e meig e d as guatifirarinns for membership in the 
family of mnch leaa nations. 



legacy of Ihoae historical forces resulted in myth of the 
rltinc pot** as .the .ideal for American Society. The melting pot 
1 1 1 ii j ^iils u l as antithetical to a type realistic and he^ithy 
of pluralism in our so ci et y , f^rt of that ideal was the 
judgment ttmt all* institutianal and cultural. development of 
United States^ or for that matter, the Western Hemisphere, 
directly and lineally from Wetem Eun^aean historical 
tradition. Serious, sensitive but specialized scholars have long 
maintained that ihm formula for deciding the validity of American 
ctvilizatian>^ not exclusively d e lri i iii n rd. by linkage with Euro- 

ntiflc aad phSliaoplilcaL 
of the*Nev World; Tho 
1730-1900 fPlttaburs. ISTJI. end Edward Z>Jdl«3 
Wildmoft WUhm; An Imaom tn Wt 
CPtttBbura. 19733. 
In Rojr K. PMrcB.. 2 
of thm IntttoM*. and cfce Aawrtoan Mtnd (Batrtmnra. 4flTl> 
of tHitmlnv. JkM imeutrv Into tike OriQinm of 

urn. 
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the Unique characteristics crif ifidividual' cultures "and the greater 
needT to study, in depth, the i^ter-actian of all 
understand their significance in a bzoades sgope <rf nafional growth. 
UnMl recently the greater- study of effects of contact oetwe«x Euro- 
pewi American Indian fivilizatzons has beexi conducted in Latin 
American history and anthropology. Various reasons^may exist 
ifnTtfais chaiacteristic.of r^earch and publifiatidn. More extensive 
interdisciplinary investigation sudi as the early, work of the Car- 
negie Institution in Maya studies^brought histaJry, anthropology and 
'other disciplines into mutually acceptable and profitable relaticMi— 
ships. Many archeological. investigatiOTS were signi^cantly assisted 
1^ artduval research. Further, fromi^^^ie outset theife seems to be - 
inore concern witii Iberian iiistitutions, social, political, legal, relx- 
^ous, with the Imfian cultural systems encountered. (In this regard, 
literature based on native historical tradition. and utilizing hum a n 
resources directly related to the native cotnmunity.) In short, more 
of 111! I niTiiilifUMJi n i|i|iirii( Ti seems-to mark Latin Americanr hisr. 
tory as itlsrSaSlfcto American Indian life.* The ideas and state- 
ments of these men somehow w6fe Tost enroute to writing materials 
for a general reading or publication of survey texts and for use in 
teacher training, "With few exceptions, the universal society theme 
continued to dominate conc^ts and formats of writing on Ai^eric^ 
history. * . ' 

Response to Cultural Plttrdlism: Programs and Activities ^ 
. in the Indian Commzadty _ ^ ' 

In 1968^ the National Congress of American Indians, meeting in 
Omaha, I{ebraska, passed Resolution 17 which urged all educational 

•For illustratioxi of these remarks, some recoAmieded examples of wox3cs 
inrlndr^ H H. Bancroft^-Notiue Races (5 voIsl. 1882-1883), History of Mexico 
(6 vols^ 1384^1888); Edward Spicer, Cycles of Conquest (1962); Zelia NutUl, 
The Ftmdeanental Principles of Old and New World CiytlUation (1901); 
Georse Foster, Culture and Conquest (1960); France V. Schales >and Ralph 
Royjr, The Maya Chontal Irulians of AcalanrTixchel (1948, 1968): Miguel 
Ijeon-F^rtOla. I-a fUosoffa Nahuatl (1959); Angel Maria Garibay, Historia 
de'ta literature Nahuatl (2 vols^ 1954); Cbarl^ Gibson, T?ie Aztecs under 
Spanish Rule • . • 1518-1810 (1964); Benjamin Keen, Ttie Artec Image in 
Western Thought (1972); Alfred Tozzer. Landa's Relacion de las cosas de 
Yucatan (1961); an interesting article bas appeared recently al30, Colin Mac- 
-The iT^^iflr* Directorate: Forced Acculturation in Portuguese 
America (1757-1799)," The Americas XXVIII no. 4 [April 1972], (357-387), 
alacfTlames P. Ronda, ^The European Indian; Jesuit Civilization Planping in 
New France** Church History XLli 3 (Sept^ 1972), 385-95. 
t 



aoendes and organirations to remove materials that '^J'^^^ 

be a strong .effort to replace such information^th valid 
inateri^4iat: . . - . - • 

Indians as tixey actuany we««id are. ^ 

iM that such materials will improve pubhc reactioi^ to^ ; 
and estate an increasing sense of-pride in the Indian 

people themselves." ^ 

' 'NCitt '«««iern iid recomiiiendations were not "^'J^^^, 
«s ^fagato. contemporary to the Meriam Report), the Grand 
F^f Imeri^lSdians. formed by ^^Jf^^"^^ 
fadSago criticized the -educational Uterature used m the aty 
^^hST^ess than a^urate or fair, ^orerecently Con^^ 
heard -familiar criticism and old issues raised. In 1969. ^^^Jl^^ 
^tt^ Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. U. S. Senate, m ite 
S,^^ommiftee on Indian Education, intoned again ^ 
^^ Krt pointing to the failure ?f ^^g^^!! 
cLtely wi^ American Indian his^ and culture, ^g^^ 
wst Report continues these .concendlknd recommendat^. The 
Wri^^ Jlistorical Society, an organization -^-M^- 

by Indian people, published.a compr^ensiye ^^^y 
SSequ^ of current texts in deaUng with Ind^ b^tory^^ 
a^yl^books and the Afnerzcon IndzoH. mdud^ ^^^/hS? ^ 
^^lions. recommended .readings and other pertment data 01^ 
!^^^d^praisal of the Uterature. ' Under the guidanc^ of 
S^f^^ Se ^tell the Department.of Indian Education. State of 
SSnS^^S-^on w'ith the Universi^ ^LSS^^Sl 
a key doctmient. ATnericon huiums. An Armotated Bzblzo- 
^/o/Tetected Lil^rary' Resources, Ifl70 which -ora^r^^ 
SSfor Materials (all media) evahiation. wiUi ^'^"^^^^^^^ 
\ Swiographies. fihnographies. etc) and the human resources of the 

* ■ 

• Wte df Minnesota and support agencies that can P^f^f^^ 
dottier Consultant assistance for educational programs that recog- 
^fcSt^needs in teacher training, curriculum development 

. ^^1^ d^lopment. It is ^ definitive ^odel for resource 
guides and Evaluation. 

More r^tly ' achievements have been made in further develop- 
^Srally pertinent instructional materiaL Wbile quite 



mimerdas, we can select a few of these projects as tbe representa- 
tive of the trend now gaining momentum throu^ the n ati on . 

LoGH/C umUimut y Projects - ' 

- Beginni^ with early projects such as the Montana Reading 
Center series, under John Woodenlegs, Northern Cheyenne culture 
has be^ disseminated more broadly to all commxmities in a litera- 
ture ssries. Similar efforts have taken place among the Cherokee 
wfao'have produced stories and legends for pubUcation for a num- 
ber of years. Combined efforts of the Western History Center, Uni- 
y^ersity of Utah, the' Uintah Ouray Tribe and the Uintah School Dis- 
trict, led to the publication of a textbook, C7tc People, An Historical 
^tudxf, in 1970. This project demonstrated the manner in which 
imiversity, public school, tribal authorities, paretrts and pUpOs 
could cooperate in a major undertaking for the betterment of edu- 
cation information about Indian culture, in this case, the Ute 
people.- 

Through fhe assistance of ~ttie poris Duke Oral History Centers 
(Utah, Oklahoma ahd Arizona Universities, principally), the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has worked with the Zuni, Southern Ute. Nez 
Perce, Cheyenne-Arapaho and Paiute-ShoshoBce in the publication 
of texts on the history and/or literature of tjiese peoples^* 

While the immediate objective of the publications programs is 

to bring about new and more representative literature for study, of 
American Indian culture and history, a larger, more significant 
goal also exists: through a survey of the existing literature about 
themselves, complemented and enriched 'b^ materials being derived 
through such publications projects, each tribe rightfully should be- 
come the expert about its history and culture. Through experiences 
of research, writing, editing and publication, the tribes develop a 
co mTTinni ty expertise that serves in educational leadership and con--. 
sultant roles for teacher training, cutxiculxmi development and con- 
tinuing projects in education materials production. 'The Library 
Project of the National T"'^^^" Education Association achieves 
jtimilar results in deveoping community level expertise and defini- 

. * 

.•Other tribally sponsored publications prosrazns include Uintah-Ouray, 
TjimTTi< Delaware of Oklahoma, Navajo Cominunity CoUefe. Colville, 
'Yakima, and Intertribal frnmnii of Nevada. " ^ 
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of prograins. including culturaUy relevant materials in 
centers. 



Regional/State Pr o yi ams 

Efforts of Indian communities in xnaltural PfO^^ j?*^"^^ 
tiiose of the Yakima Education Consortium. Luinmi Tnbal History 
Project. Intertribal Council of Nevada History aid Culture pro- 
gram. Similar ac^evements in developing materials and organiang 

Sograms to implement cultural resources are fo^^i 
•^^Tcultural Center; Hopi Culture Center Second Mesa, Ari- 
^^TTeJ^a Language Program. San Juan Pueblo. New M^o; ^e 
Nortiiem Cheyenne Research and-Human Developmei^ Asoaation^ 
j;^^ MonW United Tribes of North Dako^ ^^^^^^ 
CorT«^ti1« and many others. Individuals such as Mr. J^adore To^ 
BfcTom Shakespear and others have written tnbal histories^ andr 
other materials representing the continuing and giowmg move- 

in resource- materials development among the Indian people . 
^tfje United States. The Nayajo Curriculum Center 1^ lo^S 
^^d^ production of materials. They Have available a list of 
^Saos publications. The subjects include ^^f S^^^^^^P^^^:^ 
?^^?^e history of the Navajo tribe, and a volume °f 
Stoo^ outstanding. Navajo leaders. Instructional materia^ 
t^^V^^^^- concommitants of the pubUcations activity. 

A comprehensive listing of these projects and pFOgrams .is be- 
™d tS^^S^ments and scope of this paper It is st^ficient-to 
d^t^ f^ examples which can be dupUcated many times more 
•^In^pubH^tio^. and other cultural stiidies P^iects.^mp^ 
• ™JS^ tiiese achievements are programs mcludmg American 

SSS^^Hi^Scal society. Ford ^0-^^-^%^^^^"^^^^:,^ 
Organization, Center for SUidy of Amencan Indian Histoy 
JSS^r^f Library)* and others. Works by Indian authors, jnclud- 
,^^^Sr P^^inner. N. Scott Momaday. Vine Deloria. Alfonso 
S^^^^cNickle. and others bighUght the Uterary activity 
io^'commonplace among the Indian commumty. 

Community Centers 

WhetheirWied community or cultiiral centers another mani- 
festation 'Sf cultural progi^^&S^ong Indians can be seen m ttie 
eSiructidh of community/cizltixral centers. The Economic Dev^- 
Administi:ati9n lists over fifteen such centers. These cen- 



vers range from arts and crafts centers (San Juan Pueblo) to more 
govemmezitally-oriented centers where tribal political activity 
occurs (Southern Ute). In the latter case, however, an extremely 
significant archive ^of ratified and unratified treaties is housed. 
This collection has attracted more than passing curiosity among the 
Soutiiem .Utes; research of the documents has provided grounds for 
Investigating certain legal issues that emerge from seemingly pass- 
ive hisforical documsitation. These centers can easily move from 
Materials colleotion or ar^iive'^ facilities to active publications 
houses or similar programs whi^ continue to build on the almost 
ttmitlpss human and material resources of the ccnnmunity. . 

The final results of community and regional programs as those 
briefiy outlined above are impossible to forecast; however, based 
on the development of organized cultural materials programs such 
as these projects demonstrate some of the programs that coulii 
evcdve include: ^ 

1. Writing of ordinal Tdstories, sttidies^ on value systems. The 
Inter-American Indian Institute of Mexico publishes a series en- 
titled, "Lega<gr of the Americas" (fJZ Legado de las Americas), It 
covers the philosophical thought of Meidcan and South American 
Indian civilizations before and lifter the Spanish' contact. The series 
offers insight into the Indian mind and consideration of the "other 
aide- ^f an historical development. It is hoped we can establish a 
major publication counterpart to that series in our country. 

2. Studies on Indian government, legal systems. To understand 
recent issues involving Pueblo IndiansV desires to be exempted 
from the' 1968 Civil Rights legislation (Public Law 90-284^ Title II), 
one must study the legal philosophy and traditional institutions of 
Pueblo ^govemment to comprehend what the Civil Rights legisla- 
ticm can xuj&an to the survival of basic institutions that sustain 
Pueblo culture- One need only read tribal testimony given before 
subcommittee hearing on this issue to realize how, serious Federal 
legislation threatens a total way of life. If is also clear from these 
tribal statements that the. Pueblo people can eloquently speak on 
the issues. Records and use of su<di material serve both Indian and 
non-Indian inwaluating current Indian culture. Cultural iriterpre- 
tions of legal treatises sucdi as Felix Cohen's Handbook on Federal 
Indian Law would be facilitated through thoughts expressed in 
such testimony . ^ ^ - 
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3; Unguistic liiforTnation. The richneas. of Izufian languages 
a^ymiM be placed on tape and typescript for use by student' and 
teadier. "nie unique characteristics of an TnHian language can give 
the perceptitre teadier some insight into the broad areatjjof psycho- 
linguistics. Second language instruction may benefit from such 
information.- Need for ^« type of study and material is also co* 
gently stated l^' Mjlton Bluehouse who wrote in the first issue of 
Contemporary In^an Affairs (Navajo Community College Press, 
1970), and in relation to tparhing the Navajo language, support for 
native language programs sheuld be given to meet three objectives - 
(1) di^ty and' identity. {2) better understanding of child psychol- 
ogy, I' T?'^ (3) practical advantage* in daily cdmmiuxication. 

A. Indirm Ji^rature. Such oral and written traditional informa- 
tion inay pro^de a means for students to hear the legmds and 
history of their people. ''In the absence of an elder who is no longer 
able to pass cm this infomiation, as in the d^rs of old, such material 
may be of greett value. Content themes whk^ include traditional 
folk tales, recollections of historical events, intertribal relations, 
contemporary problems of youth, generation gap, re minis cences of 
reservation life, oratory, ceremonies, personal life histories all have 
great significance for the potential Indian novelist, or historian. 
And for the studait, simply motivated by personal interest in his 
cultural origins. Sudi niatetial has special importance. One need 
only read materials such as Can the Red Man. Help the White Man? 
A Denver Conference xoifh the Indian Elders (Sylvester M. Murey, 
ed.. New York, 1970) to appreciate the significance of traditional 
views on philosophy and values among Indian people. 

5. Curriculum. Change and Development. With more Indian 
representafion on school boards, the next step will be to change 
curriculum and instructional material to accurately reflect Indian 
culture. Cultural materials such as represented by oral histories, 
in finished texts like the Navajo, Ute, Zuni and other series publi- 
. cations, can be provided school districts and teachers. Workshops, 
sponsored by'^bes. state, local boards of education, imiversities. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs can l?e instrumental in effecting change. 

N;ew Approaches inherent to these programs wijl require 
greater interdisciplinary efforts, suggest basic educational out-. 

comes as: ... 

a. Balanced and* accurate representations of Indian culture m 
American and world history. Mutual respect and understanding 
between Indian jand non-Indian should be based on a recognition 
of the special nature of societies, rieligion, governments, and other 
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ixstitiitions found in the American Tt»^^^ worldi It is ironic that 
we aometinie^ study M^-called prixsitive life to solve crises of 
"modem society. Studies mave been funded to study pre-CoIombian 
agricultural techniques on Colombia, Peru, a|id the Sou^westem 
.United States ^to determine how the early inhabitants ccmserved 
fhe envirohjnent. In su^ studies may rest solutk>ns to ecological 
problems that face America today* We are beginning to realize the 
greatness of urban development in ancient America. Few persons, 
otl^er than specialists, realize there were Indian cities ^in the most 
modem sense of the w;ord. At the Mayan site of Dzibilchaltun, 
dating from the first millennitim A.D., grew from a city of S sq. km. 
in 600 B.C. to a metropolis of 125,000 jieople. covering 20 sq. km. 
hy AJ>. 600. The Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan-Tlatelolco, had a pop- 
ulation of 300,000 at the time of Spanish contact. A virtual *^mega- 
Ippolis** may have existed along the Pajarito Plateau and other 
Pueblo areas of the Ancient Southwest. ^ 

In Souih America, other urban centers included many similar 
advanced developments* ChanCfa^n, the capital of Mochica of the 
Chinm Empire, is the most extensive and best known. It covered 
over 18 sq* km. and had a population of 50,000 estimated. Adobe 
waUs 9 ilieters high, 3 meters thick at the base divided the city into 
10 large sectors. The city contained houses, pyramids, public build- 
ings, streets, parks, cemeteries and even garden plots and stone- 
lined reservoirs. The epic proportions of the Ii^ca civilization and 
Elmpire are well known. (Meggers, 1972: 85) 

The achievements of Anierican Indian civilization in mathe- 
matics, science, medicine, social organization, military genius, politi- 
cal organization, architecture, agriculture, oratory, and literature 
should be more generally and firmly established through new 
works at ihe primary, secondai^, and higher educational levels. An 
e x tremely rich store of literature should be placed in all compara- 
tive literature programs. 

b. A better understanding of the |act that American Indian cul- 
tures are changing, that American Indian life is dynamic and not 
static: Examples of Pueblos' self-determination in civil rights dis- 
cussions, the Zuni program^ the emergence of Navajo nationalism, 
demonstrate change is occurring; but that dhange must take place 
at the tribe?' own pace and discretion. However, even with change 
there is still a deep-rooted traditional identification. Too often, 
customs and practices are viewed as symbols df static tradition; 
wben they shouldjbe seen as signs of cultural integrity. Such indi- 
vidual features of American Indian life must be considerecl as part 
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of total American (Western Hemisphere) culture to understand 
Urn ptaplm and provide intelligent p r o gra ms tiiat consider and 
x ya p e ct particular values and yet accommodate to present forces 
of dxange. Through greater interdisciplinazy ^tudies, inyol^^ing 
maximtim Indiah 6ontributions, symbols and parts of the t3>^ cid- 
tore may be^better understood. If this. is accomplishejd we may 
provide a way for educators, legislators, and others to, as Bernard 
Fontana, University of Arizona, observes, . . xmderstand what 
human life is rather than promoting a limited view of *what Cone 
blinks] Indian lives should be'^ (Fontan^ 1S68: I^. In short, an 
understanding of the value systems that characterize American 
TTt^iar^ people can be achieved, ^ 

c Understand cultural value ^rstems and world views: As Dr« 
E dward Dozier, a Tewa, observed there are difference in concept- 
ualizing philoscqdncal, religious and oth^ ^^stems that exist amon^ 
Indian people. 

In his discussions, Dr« Dozier contrasted the Pueblos of 'New 
Mexico .and Arizona with western man- A Hneal/'cayse and effect^ 
ByBtem of knowledge and its- structural counterparts m institutiohs 
or attitudes marks the western European heritage. Dozier points 
out the ^^interrelated wholes", many-faceted, views of life charac- 
terize the Pueblo World View.- Dualism, in the latter sense; is not 
so much good versus evil as it is that two correlated elements oper- 
ate in a balanced universe (moiety systems are classic illustrations 
of this description of the Pueblo structure in government, social 
and religion-ceremonial life). Each part is seen as necessary to the 
Cftberi neither subordinate to the other (Dozier, 1970: 112). Through 
development of materials derived from the tribal commmxity, one 
can gain insight and understanding to the basic values of another, 
non-westem though^, and -pjiilosophical system, 

d. Curriculum changes^ that honor the value of cultural differ- 
ence and deal wiUi the fact of a pluralistic society in America. 
' * e. Bring about changes in teacher training through preservice 
and ixtservice .training programs or institutes which utilize the 
ciriginal materials d^elpped by the Indian people. Institutes of this 
typie have been held^in increasing nimibers throughout the Indian 
community. The training of aspiring "teacher aiKl faculty in uni- 
versity school? of education should be a target trf^his component. 

What may be ultimately achieved by projects and programs of 
Ibis nature may be better understood b^ means of an incident re- ^ 
porte^^in the writings of Benjamin Fsanklin. Franklin referred to 
ma offer made by the Gove^mment of Virginia to the Six Nations in 
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ITTt In re^WMC to an off er to send six Indian 
borg College^ the Indian leaders replied: 

*iThe- English] must know that different Nations htve 
^different conceptions of things; and yoo, therefore* not take 
it amiss if our ideas of tiiis kind of education h^ypen not to 
be ^<same as yours. We ha:ve h^d some experience of it; 
several of our young pebple were formerly instructed in all 
your sciences, but-when they came back tp us, tiiey were bad 
runners, ignorant of ever/ mean of living in &e woods; un- 
able to bear either cold or hunger, know neither how to build 
a cabin, take a deer, or kiU an enemy, spoke our language 
imp e rf ect l y, were therefore neither fit for hunters, wariors, 
nor counsellors, they were good for nothing- We are, how- 
ever not the less obliged by your kind offer, plough we 
dfclinp accepting it; and to show our grateful ^nse of it» 
if the Gentlemen of Virginia will sexid us a doien qf their 
worn, -wewiU take. great care ctf-'Oieir. education, instruct 
^ them in all we know, and make men of them" [quoted in 
(Adams, 1966)]. 

These remarks haVe great significance, in any development of 
ba^ understanding of need and objectives in cultural studies pro- 
grams. T/be 'comprehension of and tespect for cultural difference 
. * !in valq^ and needs must be achieved before programs are initi- 
ated* Once the tmderstanding is achieved, a new stage in develop- 
ing texts, teaching techniques and curriculxmi may be at h a n d. If 
tibe> cultural resources which exist within the Indian community 
can be brought forth, we may be able to imderstandand appreciate 
the observation of the French anthropologist, Claude Levi-Strauss, 
. who wrote: 

'^e paradox is irresoluble: the less one culture com- 
municates with another, the less likely th^ are to be cor- 
rupted. . .: but on. the other hand, the less likely it is, in 
sucb conditions, that the respective eniissaries of these cul- 
tures will be able to seii^e the richness and significance of 
tiieir diversity'* (Levi-Strauss. 1964:45). ^ 
Thcf next step in the educational process is to educate each 
oflser* The future of the American Indian pieople will^be deter- 
mined to a large extent on the acquisition* of skills to live in a 
rapidly changing technological societyr What Indian persons in the 
days -ahe^d will be depends perhaps more greatly on what we 
retain as the record of American Indian culture developed and 
passed on by the Indian people themselves. Thtougli university 
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more- Indian c oifmiunity participation, fbe record ooold be a 
OS of establishing better understanding between' Indians and 
.Indians, and pertiaps more important, aznong the Indian tribesA 
and groups in current American society. 'The ^evelofmient of 
materials and programs, based on the information .provided by the ^ 
Indian peqple can takemany forms and be conveyed through maiiy f 
pro ces s es such as we have mentioned above. Whatever form or 
process used ^ findyig, organizing and distributing; thi^ informa- 
tion, tibe oral tradition and its literiary-historical contribution td 
worid culture makes possible an approach through which cultural 
- c on f u sio n nay be somewhat resolved. Established through the 
investigation and evaluation, of these materials ahd Jiving state- 
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is the clear identity of the American IndiaxTwhimself and 
to otiiers. Such identity can do much to define direction for the 
future because .we have defined origins, . ' . ^ - 

Qnoe Bgain, this issue myst be seen in even wider ar^^ of 
ooQpem. Our era in'many ways is on a threshold of great decision. 
The acceleration of technology has not brought satisfying resolu- 
tions of hiunan issues, indeed we have found perhaps xnbre de- 
humanization'of society as a result of pHre technological advance.^ 
In the words of a popidar be^^^ller today, we are in the midst of 
ibe "Advanced Identity Soaety." This society centers on the 
identity and Interrelationships of individual human beings^which 
in the final analjrsis is the case for a fully developed cultural studies 
research and applied pro gram . It is imperative to realize the full., 
potential of a pluralistic society as the following passage clearly 
states: ^ 

' ''As a consequence of [the} accelerating rate of change, 
two successive generations today differ' more in experience 
azid world view thaii did a hundred successive generations 
of ibe past. The accumulative character of technological 
progre s s and its increasing momentimi make' it pro*bable that 
^ next few decades of this century will bfing even more 
npid and radical transformation; By traveling this path, 
man, who wofi the battle for .survival in cotapetition with 
other, species and who developed , a culture that permitted 
ibc subjugation of nature for ]|||paan bexiefiL . . fis] con- 
bmted with the challenge of bending culture to his needs. 
' If he is successful, culture, the creator, and man, the created, . 
win become blended; Inan will be molded by the human con- 
tcience. The result will permit man' to influence his own 
biologic^, social, cultural, and psychological reproduction,- 
and to shape himself by his own plan'' (Ribeiro, 1968: 149). 
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